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END OF CROP CURTAILMENT. 


The emergency production control of 
agricultural commodities by acreage 
reductions seems coming to an end. In 
its place is needed planning for ade- 
quate farm production and a proper 
marketing program which will consoli- 
date the gains made. The job of the 
agricultural adjustment administration 
was to overcome farm surpluses, so 
that an income might be restored to 
the producers of basic commodities. To 
that end adjustment production, mean- 
ing crop reduction, was undertaken so 
that surpluses might be used up. 

Some persons think that production 
control means the reduction of manu- 
facture or growing of everything. Such 
a program might make all prices go up. 
But if all prices went up, regardless of 
income, in the end each person would 
have the same or less real purchasing 
power. 

Instead, the nation’s aim must be 
eventually at more plentiful production 
of goods and services to provide for 
the more abundant living each of us 
desires. To that end, supply is not the 
only feature to consider; demand is 
equally potent in setting prices. Full 
recovery in agricultural buying power 
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will take place only with recovery in 
general business activity. Each dollar 
of increased income in the hands of 
farmers raises their ability to buy city 
products, and the industrial activity 
thus engendered produces income with 
which to buy more of the farmers’ 
output. Thus recovery in farm income 
and city buying power go hand in hand. 
Production of crops from the soil and 
the manufacture of articles in factories 
are conducted profitably only when 
there is demand for both. 





TREES FOR FOREST BELT. 


Three and one-half billion trees are 
expected to be required for the forest 
shelter belt 100 miles wide and extend- 
ing more than 1,000 miles through the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and into 
the Texas panhandle, as described in 
The American Nurseryman of August 
1. President Roosevelt gave the signal 
for the’ beginning of this project July 
21, and agricultural interests in the 
area have been discussing it since. The 
furnishing of the trees is an important 
matter to the nurserymen of the area. 

As an alternative to government 
nurseries, the proposal to have the trees 
grown on contract by commercial nurs- 
erymen is logical. Aside from funds 
received for stock purchased for road- 
side improvement and other govern- 
ment projects, nurserymen have not 
benefited from government relief. They 
do not ask alms. But it is obvious that 
no one can grow the trees for the forest 
shelter belts better than nurserymen 
who have been engaged in such work 
all their lives and who have the facili- 
ties to do the job efficiently and 
promptly. If their prices are reason- 
able, the government owes it to this 
industry to permit employment of its 
facilities and workers in the project. 

One nurseryman, J. B. Taylor, secre- 
tary of the South Dakota Nurserymen’s 
Association, writes in behalf of his 
organization’s membership: 

“We are somewhat .concerned about 
the establishment of any federal nurs- 
eries to furnish the stock for the 100- 
mile strip of trees, and we are exerting 
ourselves to prevent this. All that we 
are asking is to be given an oppor- 


tunity of furnishing quality stock, and 
if we fall down, then we have no one 
to blame. But all of our members have 
had tremendous losses the past two 
years, and as we have not sought relief 
of any kind and believe that we are an 
important industry, we should be given 
encouragement to carry on. 

“Nurserymen and their products wili 
do more to reéstablish normal times 
than any other industry. Our trees are 
necessary for protection and fuel, our 
fruits to help sustain life, and our 
shrubs and flowers to beautify bare and 
unsightly surroundings, which all helps 
bring contentment to humankind.” 

The case is stated plainly. The nurs- 
erymen’s organizations and their repre- 
sentatives in contact with officials at 
Washington can perform a great service 
to the industry at large by interesting 
themselves in this project and obtain- 
ing for nurserymen the opportunity of 
at least bidding on the production of 
the trees necessary for the forest 
shelter belt. 





REMOVING FRUIT SAVES TREES. 


Results of a 4-year study of the ef- 
fects of moisture supply and the value 
of irrigation in eastern fruit orchards 
have been announced by Dr. J. R. Mag- 
ness, of the bureau of plant industry of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The study is of value, says Dr. 
Magness, in presenting a picture of what 
an orchardist may expect if he is in one 
of the numerous areas now affected by 
drought. 

In relating some of these results, Dr. 
Magness says that, in times of serious 
drought, the owner of an apple orchard 
who fears for the life of the trees can 
improve their chances by removing the 
growing fruit. Also, he can improve the 
quality of the remaining crop by remov- 
ing part of the apples in an orchard in 
which the moisture is inadequate though 
the trees are not in danger from drought 
injury. Drought will not affect greatly 
the time of the apple harvest. Dry 
weather in spring and up to early July 
is likely to induce an extra-heavy set of 
fruit buds for the following year, but 
late summer drought will have no effect 
on fruit bud formation. 
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Causes of Severe Winter Injury 


Donald Wyman, Cornell University, Describes Types and Causes of 
Winter Injury, Advising Precautions and Protection Against Recurrence 


When many low temperature records 
in the northern United States were 
broken last winter, not only the shrubs 
and small plants suffered, but even full- 
size trees were killed entirely. In fact, 
I found that over 200 different types 
of ornamental woody plants in the 
northern United States suffered. Being 
a kind of “plant doctor,” I was inter- 
ested, and traveled hundreds of miles, 
performing post-mortems when that 
was the only thing left to do, and 
checking carefully on other plant pa- 
tients that were not beyond hope. 

In making my diagnosis, I found 
that it was not always only the ex- 
treme cold or even the duration of the 
cold that was responsible for so many 
fatalities and for such a large number 
of seriously injured patients. Do you 
recall the prematurely warm weather 
in February and March of 1934 and the 
drought of the previous summer? Either 
or both of those conditions may have 
been contributing factors to the lack 
of resistance when the severe test 
eame. Perhaps the plant itself was not 
80 vigorous as it appeared. Just as in 
human patients, various causes con- 
tribute to weaken resistance to disease 
or to extreme cold, so we generally 
find in certain plants no one thing has 
killed them, but “a fortuitous combina- 
tion of circumstances.” 


Living Processes. 


Also, to continue the analogy, en- 
vironment has much to do with the 
probabilities of recovery from injury 
with plants as with people. Soil varies 
—there are high and low lands, wet 
and dry spots, rich and poor soils. 
Taking all these things into account, 
it is obviously true that the general 
causes for winter injury of a plant are 
the same whether its habitat is in 
Maine or Louisiana. The underlying 
principles are the same everywhere. 

Injury has been of various kinds. 
There are the burning of evergreen 
foliage and the outright killing of trees 
and shrubs. Some plants suffer partial 
killing of twigs, limbs or bark. These 
types of injury were seen everywhere 
last spring. Other plants started 
growth in a normal condition in the 
spring, but later started to wilt for no 
apparent reason at all, and then died. 
This can be traced directly to winter 
injury and in order to understand this 
better, we should first be familiar with 


a little of the general physiology of 
woody plants themselves. 

A plant is a highly complicated 
chemical organism, and the processes 
by which it is able to live and grow 
are not all understood. Certain funda- 
mental things are known, however. The 
leaves have a green coloring matter 
which manufactures food for the plant 
to use. The raw materials necessary 
for this food manufacture are the green 
coloring material, water (from the soil), 
heat and light (from the sun) and 
earbon dioxide (from the air). When 
these raw materials are present in the 
leaves in sufficient quantity, the leaves 
are able to manufacture starches, later 
turned to sugars, the foods on which 
plants live and grow. Certain inorganic 
elements are also necessary, such as 
nitrogen, phosphorus, calcium, potas- 
sium, iron and others, which are taken 
up from the soil by the roots. 

The plant is continually giving off 
water, particularly through the leaves. 
There are small openings in the leaves 
ealled stomates, through which water 
is given off and carbon dioxide taken 
in. The number of these in the leaf 
surface is almost unbelievable. If an 
area is taken on the leaf surface equal 
to that of a cross section of an or- 
dinary lead pencil, there would be about 
15,000 stomates, and in an area equal 
to that of a cross section of the lead 
itself, about 1,800. It is interesting in 
this connection to realize that a pear 
tree about thirty-six feet high gives 
off about eighty gallons of water daily. 
Even a sunflower plant will give off 
150 pounds of water in a season. This 
is one of the reasons why the old 
Romans used to plant these in combat- 
ing malaria. 

Since the water is a raw material 
in the manufacture of food, a sufficient 
quantity of water must be supplied, 
otherwise wilting occurs, food manu- 
facture stops and, if this condition con- 
tinues for any length of time, death 
occurs. 


Types of Winter Injury. 


The most common form of injury is 
the browning, or burning, of evergreen 
foliage. It occurs every year in more 
or less degree. There are two chief 
eauses for this. In the first place, the 
temperature may suddenly rise 40 or 50 
degrees for a few hours in January or 


February. This may start life processes 
in the leaf. With the ground frozen, 
the roots are unable to get sufficient 
water and consequent injury occurs. 
Secondly, drying winds may sweep over 
the plant and cause some evaporation; 
with the ground still frozen and water 
unavailable, there comes a point when 
too much water has been lost, and the 
cells are injured. Then, too, extremely 
low temperatures, even for short periods, 
may be harmful to evergreens and cause 
actual killing of twigs and branches. 

It should be remembered that since 
leaves remain on evergreens they are 
always ready to give off water when- 
ever the temperature is high enough. 
In caring for such plants, it is always 
a good practice to give them plenty of 
water in the late fall, just before the 
ground freezes, so that they will have 
plenty of opportunity to go into the 
winter well supplied. Also, shading 
them and protecting them from drying 
winds help cut down water loss during 
the winter. 

Of the evergreens injured last winter, 
the rhododendrons, laurel, yews and 
retinisporas suffered the most in the 
northeastern United States, with occa- 
sional burning even on native hemlock 
and pine. 


Damage to Deciduous Trees. 


Damage has been more extensive in 
the deciduous trees and shrubs because 
there is a greater number of these 
plants in general use. 

In the first place some plants have 
been killed completely, roots and all, 
and others have been killed only to the 
ground. For instance, in New York 
English walnut trees have been grown 
for the past ten or twelve years, not 
as a commercial venture, but as a test. 
Recently many fine trees have been 
brought to bear good crops of nuts and, 
in fact, it began to look as if there 
were a future for this tree in New 
York. Unfortunately, most of the Eng- 
lish walnuts were killed to the ground 
last winter. I have seen such trees 
killed ranging in size from two inches 
in trunk diameter up to almost eighteen 
inches. One large tree in Highland 
park, Rochester, N. Y., must have been 
nearly forty feet tall, and it, too, was 
killed completely, not a leaf appearing 
on its many branches. This type of 
injury is probably due to low tempera- 
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tures’ actually destroying the living cells 
themselves, 

The common Japanese snowball, Vi- 
burnum tomentosum plicatum, has been 
killed to the ground in the northeastern 
states. Apparently the roots are not 
seriously injured, and in the spring 
vigorous shoots came up from the base. 
In another year or two, = there 
are no severe winters, the plants will 
be in as good condition as ever. 

By far the greatest majority of plants 
have suffered only a partial killing. 
Some of the branches may be in fair 
condition, others completely dead or 
with only a few leaves on them. This 
may be due to partial killing of the 
living cells, but more likely to injury 
of the water-conducting tissue. Par- 
ticularly is this true if the buds all 
over the plant started to swell and open 
in the early spring, and then a large 
proportion of them dried up and died 
later. 


Hedge Plants. 


A study of the injury done privet 
hedges in the northeastern United 
States has been particularly interest- 
ing. Most privet hedges were either 
killed to the ground or else injured so 
badly that they had to be cut down. 
The California privet was the least 
hardy, dying down to the ground even 
as far south as Philadelphia. Regal’s 
privet suffered more or less damage, 
depending on the situation, while Amur 
river privet (northern variety) with- 
stood the cold better than any of the 
ethers, though in the extreme northern 
sections it, too, was cut down to the 
ground. 

Another type of injury is the killing 
of the flower buds of certain early- 
blooming plants. Most fruit trees and 
some ornamental plants, like forsythia, 
dogwood and redbud, form their flower 
buds the summer before blooming. In 
a large area of the northern and north- 
eastern United States the flower buds 
of most forsythias were killed this last 
winter. In fact, in some sections the 
twigs themselves were injured, and I 
have seen whole banks of drooping for- 
sythia, the most graceful of forsythia 
varieties, without a single bloom this 
year, when in normal years they would 
have been masses of golden yellow 
bloom. In some places there were a 
few flowers at the base of the plant 
where branches had been covered by a 
protective blanket of snow most of the 
winter, showing the excellent protective 
qualities of snow. Injury and even 
death of twigs occurred down to the 
snow line, but below that the plants 
were normal and showed no injury 
whatsoever. Hence a good blanket of 
snow on plants all winter is one of the 
best possible protections against winter 
injury. 

Wisteria Affected. 


One of the most common, but never- 
theless the most beautiful, of our flower- 
ing vines, the wisteria, suffered in a 
similar way. Wisterias are peculiar 
plants because, due to various reasons, 
there are always some vines which ap- 
parently will not bloom under any cir- 
cumstances. Last winter, when the 
temperatures reached 15 degrees below 
zero, the flower buds on _ wisterias 
which were known to bloom annually 
were kiJled. In fact, some of the vines 
died quite a distance down the stem. 
In Ottawa, Canada, previous experience 








has occurred with these cold winters’ 
killing the flower buds of wisterias. To 
overcome this possibility, the vines are 
laid on the ground in the fall and cov- 
ered with soil. In the spring they are 
taken up and trained over their trellises 
naturally. This type of treatment is 
protection sufficient to result ia a fair 
bloom every year. 

Everyone deplores the terrible dam- 
age done in northern peach orchards. 
Not only were the flower buds killed, 
but in many eases the trees were killed 
back severely. Some of the apples were 
injured too. Then another heavy blow 
was dealt the fruit industry of New 
York state, particularly when it was 
found that about half the bees in the 
state had been killed during the winter. 
This, of course, cut down fertilization 
and the number of fruits set. 


Native Plants No Exception. 


Ordinarily we think that because cer- 
tain plants are native they can with- 
stand any kind of weather. This is not 
necessarily true. For instance, the spice 
bush, Benzoin estivale, is native all 
over the northeastern United States 
and south to Florida. It is an excel- 
lent ornamental shrub, having small 
yellow flowers in early spring, later 
developing red fleshy fruits just before 
the leaves turn a brilliant yellow in 
the autumn. Its leaves and twigs are 
aromatic when broken, hence its name. 
Most of these plants in the northeast- 
ern states were killed to the ground 
last winter. 

In Highland park at Rochester, N. Y., 
there was an exceptionally good plant- 
ing of these fine spice bushes. There 
were about fifty in the group, all from 
ten to fifteen feet tall, and every one 
of them was killed to the ground. 

It may be that these exceptionally 
hard winters are what determines the 
northern limits of certain native plants. 
For instance, the above-mentioned spice 
bush is fairly common everywhere in 
the general region from Maine to Flor- 
ida. But if most of the plants in the 
New England states have been killed 
out entirely this year, it will be some 
time before the birds will carry seeds 
from southern regions where the plants 
were not injured. If, on the other hand, 
some plants will sprout again from the 
roots, as will probably be the case, the 
rehabitation of spice bush over the 
northern section will be quicker than 
if there were no plants left at all, but 
it will still take time. 

One other native plant which has 
been hurt in New York state, at least, 
is the balsam fir, which is native from 
Labrador south to West Virginia. This 
tree is rather “choosy” of the regions 
in which it grows, preferring the moist, 
high altitudes of the mountains, rather 
than the drier climate of the lowlands. 
At any rate, many trees of this type 


_ have been killed entirely during the 


last winter. This injury was probably 
augmented by a dry spell last autumn 
and again during the spring. A drive 
through the Adirondacks will show hun- 
dreds of these trees, brown from top 
to bottom, where hemlocks, spruces and 
pines growing right next to them are 
in perfect condition. Fortunately, not 
all of the balsam firs are affected in 
this way by any manner of means, and 
this is one of the many interesting 
features which go to make a study of 
winter injury so difficult. 

Why should some plants of a certain 
species be killed completely while oth- 
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ers are not? Often the answer is hard 
to give, but in the case of the balsam 
firs at least, I think we are safe in 
assuming that the plants which were 
killed last winter were in a poorer or 
drier soil, or were more exposed to 
drying winds than were other balsams 
which came through the winter in good 
condition, 


Frost Cracks. 


In colder sections of the country, 
eracks appear longitudinally in the 
trunks of certain trees during ex- 
tremely cold weather. It is often said 
that cone-bearing trees are less subject 
to this type of injury than are such 
trees as beech, oak and maple. When 
warm weather comes again, the crack 
will close and new tissues will grow 
over it, but the trunk will be per- 
manently weakened at this point and 
may open again each succeeding winter, 
so that there will appear several ridges 
on the outside of the trunk where new 
tissues have formed to cover the crack 
each time it opens. 

And now, after becoming acquainted 
with the various types of evident in- 
jury, let us go back to the physiology 
of woody plants so that we can under- 
stand the last type of injury, that of 
a shrub or tree which was apparently 
in good condition during the spring 
suddenly wilting and dying in the sum- 
mer. 

If the buds on a plant are not in- 
jured by the severity of the winter, the 
young unfolding leaves developing from 
the buds start at once to give off water. 
As the leaves enlarge, there is an in- 
creasingly greater amount of water 
given off. If part of the water-con- 
ducting tissue is injured, there comes 
a time when there is such a great 
amount of leaf surface demanding 
water that the decreased conducting 
tissue cannot supply it in sufficient 
quantity. Then wilting occurs and death 
may come soon after, often occurring 
during a drought or during extremely 
hot weather. 


Practical Treatments of Injured Plants. 


In the first place, winter-injured 
plants should be given plenty of water 
and any cultural practices carried out 
which would tend to conserve the mois- 
ture in the plant itself or in the soil 
at its base. Such measures would be 
a light sprinkling of the leaves after 
sundown on hot days or mulching the 
roots with peat moss, straw, grass or 
manure, 

Secondly, all dead or severely injured 
wood should be cut out at once. Privet 
hedges, forsythias and other vigorously 
growing shrubs which have been se- 
verely injured may well be cut down 
to the ground to promote a good vig- 
orous growth from the base of the 
plant. Trees should not be pruned too 
heavily, at least in the early spring. 
The leaves manufacture the food which 
is used by the plant in forming new 
tissue. We want the tree to manufac- 
ture as much food as possible to build 
up the injured tissue, but at the same 
time we must keep in mind the limit- 
ing amount of water which the tissue 
may be able to carry. It is impossible 
accurately to judge this. Most shrubs 
branching readily from the base are 
fairly vigorous in growth and may be 
cut to the ground as occasion demands. 
Trees, on the other hand, usually grow 
with one main trunk and the injured 

(Concluded on page 11.) 
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New and Worthy Ornamental Vines 


L. C. Chadwick Describes Some Vines Observed Growing at the 
Arnold Arboretum Which Nurserymen Should Not Overlook 


Ornamental vines compose one of our 
most useful and interesting groups of 
plants. Few landscape plantings are 
executed that do not require one or 
more vines. Their use on porches, where 
they may add a touch of color as well 
as provide privacy, cannot be over- 
estimated. 
their use on arbors, trellises, fences, 
down spouts and other locations where 
they may become an ornament in them- 
selves as well as a screen for some 
objectional feature. Yet, relative to 
their importance, it appears to me that 
they are given as little thought by 
landscape men as is any group of 
plants. Consequently, there has devel- 
oped a situation in our nurseries where 
relatively few types of vines are pro- 
duced, and these only in small quan- 
tities. Thus it is the purpose of this 
article to discuss briefly a few uncom- 
mon vines which the writer had an 
opportunity to observe growing in the 
Arnold arboretum and which appeared 
to be worthy of greater attention. In 
addition to the rare forms, some com- 
mon types which should not be over- 
looked will be mentioned. 


Actinidia. 


Most nurserymen are acquainted with 
Actinidia arguta, the species that is 
most commonly grown. Essentially a 
foliage plant, this vigorous grower, with 
its roundish dark green leaves, is excel- 
lent for forming a dense covering on 
arbors, fences or walls. Since many of 
the actinidias are diccious, fruiting 
specimens are not often obtained. In- 
teresting, but possibly unfortunate, is 
the fact that the staminate forms fre- 
quently have the most striking leaf. 
This is true with two uncommon spe- 
cies, A. Kolomikta, Kolomikta vine, and 
A. polygama, silver vine. The foliage 
of the silver vine is partly silvery white 
and should be especially pleasing when 
combined with green foliage forms. A. 
Kolomikta is as attractive as any of 
the actinidias. Its leaves are somewhat 
rounder and on the staminate plants 
are frequently blotched pink or white 
from the middle to the tip. A. melan- 
andra and A. purpurea are somewhat 
less attractive. 


Akebia. 


Although less vigorous in habit of 
growth than the actinidias, the akebias 
make attractive foliage vines. Akebia 
quinata, with leaves composed of five 
small leaflets, is especially attractive 
when growing on stone walls. The pur- 
plish brown fragrant flowers are so 
hidden by the foliage that they are 
hardly noticeable. Equally attractive 
is A. lobata, with its leaves composed 
of three somewhat larger leaflets. It 
can be attractively used on arbors, 
fences or walls. 


Ampelopsis. 


Although classified botanically as 
parthenocissus, Ampelopsis quinque- 
folia, the Virginia creeper, and A. tri- 
cuspidata, the Boston ivy, of horticul- 
ture, are so common that they do not 


Of no less importance is. 





need to be discussed here. May it be 
said, however, that few, if any, vines 
possess so attractive a fall foliage color 
as the Virginia creeper. It is especially 
useful for climbing on tree trunks, 
fences and walls. Of but slightly less 
brilliant red in autumn are the leaves 
of Boston ivy. This is probably our 
most important deciduous vine for 
climbing on walls of houses. A. tri- 
cuspidata lowii possesses much smaller 
leaves and is of much slower growth. 
The leaves remain close to the wall. 
The A. heterophylla of horticulture is 
classified botanically as A. brevipedun- 
culata Maximowiczii. The porcelain 
vine, its common name, is especially 
interesting, with its deeply cut foliage 
and pale lilae to bright blue fruits. 


Aristolochia. 


Aristolochia Sipho (durior), Dutch- 
man’s-pipe, is one of our most impor- 
tant vines for planting on porches. A 
vigorous grower once established, with 
large clean leaves, it is dense enough 
to give almost complete privacy. Its 
brownish flowers are so hidden by the 
large leaves that they are hardly no- 
ticeable. 


Bignonia. 


One of our most important summer- 
flowering vines is the trumpet creeper. 
The large orange to scarlet trumpet- 
shaped flowers are attractive in the 
various types from June till Septem- 
ber. Besides the flower, the compound 
foliage and its method of climbing, by 
root-like holdfasts, similar to ivy and 
evonymus, make the plants useful for 
climbing on arbors and fences. Besides 
the common trumpet creeper, Bignonia 
radicans, some others are useful. B. 
radicans precox is a vigorous grower 
having scarlet flowers in June. Perhaps 
the one having the most striking flower 
of all is B. tagliabriana var. Madame 
Galen. This variety has many deep 
orange flowers that open widely. In one 
nursery it was found flowering abun- 
dantly on August 23. 


Celastrus. 


Grown chiefly for its fruits, bitter- 
sweet makes an attractive vine for 
climbing on fences or arbors and for cut 
sprays for winter decoration in the 
home. While there are a number of 
varieties growing in arboretums, none 
appear to be any better than Celastrus 
scandens and C. articulatus (orbicu- 
latus). C. flagellaris might be added 
as a possible third species. 


Clematis. 


There are so many species and varie- 
ties of clematis that they cannot be 
given here. Two distinct forms are 
common; the small-flowering types, that 
are mainly late-blooming, and the large- 
flowering types, which bloom during 
the summer. Taken from a bulletin of 
the Garden Club of America, the fol- 
lowing may be recommended: Small- 
flowering species—Crispa, flowers lav- 
ender blue, June to August; jouiniana, 





flowers white flushed pale grayish lilac 
blue, August to September; montana 
rubens, flowers rosy red in May; panic- 
ulata, flowers white in September, 
often considered the best fall-blooming 
vine; tangutica, flowers bright yellow 
in June and again in September; tex- 
ensis, flowers bright scarlet in July and 
August. Larger-flowering types, all 
blooming in midsummer—Jackmanii, 
flowers violet purple; Henryi, flowers 
creamy white; Madame Edouard An- 
dré, flowers mauve carmine, and Nellie 
Moser, flowers light mauve with a red 
bar through the center of each sepal. 
If given proper conditions for growth, 
a well drained limestone soil, this 
genus becomes the most outstanding 
of flowering vines. With the wide range 
in color, season of bloom and type of 
flower, a form may be selected to fit 
almost every demand for a flowering 


vine. 
Hydrangea. 


The climbing hydrangea, Hydrangea 
petiolaris and the closely allied, but 
less attractive Schizophragma hydran- 
geoides are attractive vigorous climb- 
ing vines with hydrangea-like flowers 
borne in flat clusters in July. They 
climb by root-like holdfasts and attach 
themselves readily to brick and stone. 
Where considerable depth is desired in 
a deciduous vine, there is nothing that 
will equal petiolaris. It will climb 
readily to fifty feet or more and bush 
out three to four feet from the wall. 
The use of this vine is one way of 
obtaining a good wall screen or cover 
where only a limited space is available. 
This vine should be grown and used 
more frequently. 


Periploca. 


Two species of periploca are recog- 
nized. One of them, P. grweca, silk vine, 
is a vigorous climbing vine with dark 
green leaves, but is somewhat tender. 
P, greca angustifolium is apparently 
hardier, but hardly as attractive. P. 
sepium, the Chinese silk vine, has nar- 
row willow-like foliage that is dark 
green and glossy above, turning yellow 
in the autumn. It is hardier than the 
other species and could be used for 
climbing on arbors. 


Polygonum. 


Vying with clematis for importance 
as a fall-flowering vine is polygonum. 
Two species are common, baldschuani- 
eum and Aubertii. The first, although 
having pinkish flowers, is not so attrac- 
tive as the latter. Aubertii is less woody, 
is of vigorous growth and is completely 
covered with white flowers in the fall. 
The light green foliage is dense, making 
the vine useful for covering arbors or 
screening garages or similar objects. 
There are few vines as useful as polyg- 
onum for covering down spouts. The 
growth is so rapid that it requires only 
a short time to make a complete cover. 


Schisandra. 


. 
Two species of schisandra were re- 
cently seen growing in the Arnold ar- 
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boretum. 8S. sphenanthera has orange 
flowers in May and June, but from the 
standpoint of foliage is not so attrac- 
tive as S. chinensis. The foliage of the 
latter species, resembling somewhat that 
of actinidia, is bright green and attrac- 
tive. The small white flowers, produced 
in May and June, are followed in August 
and September by clusters of scarlet 
fruits. Since these plants are diecious, 
care should be exercised to select both 
sexes to assure fruiting specimens. This 
plant should make a worthy addition to 
the list of vines suitable for climbing 
on arbors, trellises or fences. 


Vitis. 


The grapes are often quite useful or- 
namentally, as well as for supplying 
fruit. While some of the types are only 
useful for ornamental purposes, it is us- 
ually best, where grapes are selected 
for the vine, to choose horticultural 
varieties which, when properly culti- 
vated and sprayed, will produce fruitand 
be even more ornamental than the more 
commercial types. Rank growers, grapes 
find a place on larger areas when plenty 
of room is afforded. They may be re- 
strained to cover arbors and trellises. 


Wisteria. 


Last we come to the wisteria, the best 
of the spring-flowering vines. Two spe- 
cies, floribunda, Japanese wisteria, and 
sinensis, Chinese wisteria, are so com- 
monly grown and used that they need 
little discussion here. Trouble is often 
experienced in obtaining blooms on 
wisteria. Grafted plants bloom more 
abundantly than those produced from 
seeds or cuttings. Plants failing to 
bloom may be aided by withholding ni- 
trogen, applying superphosphate and 
root pruning. Not only is the wisteria 
a useful vine for arbors and down 
spouts, but it may be top-worked to 
produce standard specimens, which find 
a place in formal gardens as a back- 
ground for water features and entrance 
pillars. 

Recommendations. 


Such is a small list of deciduous vines 
well worth growing and using extensive- 
ly. Summarizing, the following recom- 
mendations might be made: 

Spring flowers—Wisteria. 

Summer flowers — Large-flowering 
clematis, bignonia, hydrangea. 

Fall flowers—Small-flowering clematis, 
polygonum. 

Fruit—Celastrus, anfpelopsis, schisan- 
dra, vitis. 

Fall foliage—Ampelopsis, celastrus, 
periploca. 

Foliage types, for porch—Aristolo- 
chia; for walls and fences—Actinidia, 
akebia. 

Wall planting, mass effect—Hydran- 
gea. 

Down spouts—Polygonum, wisteria. 





IMPROVING LIGHT SOILS. 


Those growers whose soil is light have, 
if they know how to turn them to ac- 
count, many advantages over those 
whose soil is heavy. If, however, no 
systematic attempt is made to improve 
light soil by imparting to it those vir- 
tues which it lacks, dry seasons like the 
present are the more likely to play havoc 
with crops. 

Excellent results often follow in light 
land fram deep cultivation. Light soils 
are often panned. A hard layer may do 
good in some places; those, for example, 








where the pan is thin and rests on sand. 
To break the layer in such cases is to 
encourage drought, for when the pan is 
broken up there is nothing to prevent the 
water from leaking away. But more 
often the pan is thick and then the ef- 
fects of breaking it up deeply are magi- 
eal. Stunted growth of fruit trees gives 
place to vigorous growth and yields of 
plant crops increase greatly. Currants, 
if heavily manured, as they should be, 
become healthy and prolific. But if 
these results are to be secured, the nat- 
ural deficiencies of most light soils must 
be made good. 

Light soils are generally deficient in 
lime, and good crops will not grow in 
lime-deficient soils. Light soils are also 
generally lacking in potash. This lack 
causes the rusty look of the foliage in 
dry weather, the scorched appearance 
of the leaves and the smallness of the 
fruits of apple trees. 

Light soils are proverbially hungry. 
Humus in the form of manure, when ap- 


Coming 


ON THE CALENDAR. 


September 10, National Mail-order 
Nurserymen’s Association, Hotel Whit- 
comb, St. Joseph, Mich. Secretary, B. W. 
Keith, Sawyer, Mich. 

September 11 and 12, Pacific Coast 
Association of Nurserymen, annual con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin hotel, Seat- 
tle, Wash. Executive secretary, C. A. 
Tonneson, Tacoma, Wash. 

September 16 to 20, American Insti- 
tute of Park Executives and American 
Park Society, annual conventions, Ken- 
tucky hotel, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, 
William Walker, 2234 Inglewood place, 
South Bend, Ind. 

September 20, South Texas Nursery- 
men’s Coéperative Association, Houston, 
Tex. Secretary, R. H. Bushway, 505 
Elgin street, Houston, Tex. 

September 24. to 27, Association of 
American Cemetery Superintendents, 
Brown hotel, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, 
W. B. Jones, Highwood Cemetery, 2800 
Brighton road, N. 8. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

September 26 to 29, California Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, annual conven- 
tion, Long Beach. Secretary, Henry W. 
Kruckeberg, 230 South San Pedro street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

November 15 to 18, lowa Nurserymen’s 
Association, fourteenth annual conven- 
tion; during Little Mid-west Horticul- 
tural Exposition, Iowa State College. 
Secretary, R. S. Herrick, State House, 
Des Moines, Ia. 





OREGON ANNUAL MEETING. 


The second annual meeting of the 
Oregon Association of Nurserymen will 
be held at the W. O. W. hall, East 
Sixth and Alder streets, Portland, Sep- 
tember 7. A meeting of the directors 
of the association will be held at the 
same place September 6. All persons 
who are licensed under the bureau of 
plant industry of the state department 
of agriculture, as well as all others in- 
terested in the industry, whether mem- 
bers or not, are cordially invited to 
attend and take part in the meeting. 

Important subjects and topics for 
discussion pertaining to the trade will 
be brought up. Also, there will be elec- 
tion of officers and directors for the 
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plied to them, disappears often with 
extraordinary rapidity. Therefore, if or- 
ganic manure is added, it must be em- 
ployed in no unstinted measure. It 
should be dug in, in spring, and the 
ground, where feasible, should be con- 
solidated by the heaviest roller that can 
be procured. The heavy rolling, which 
is death to heavy soils at almost any 
time, gives life to light ones. 





CHANGE IN HOLMES FIRM. 


The firm of Laurence G. Holmes & 
Co., Beloit, Wis., has been changed in 
name to Holmes Nursery Co., with 
Mark Goslins as manager. Jean Wit- 
mer, a recent graduate of the landscape 
department of the University of Wis- 
consin, is now connected with the firm, 
Laurence G. Holmes, originator of the 
business, has given up active participa- 
tion in the business to assume the po- 
sition of extension landscape specialist 
for the University of Wisconsin. 


Meetings 


ensuing year. Each of the eight direc- 
tors, representing different divisions of 
the industry, will make report as to his 
group, and discussion will be invited 
thereon. 

Present officers are Paul E. Doty, 
president; Wayne E. McGill, vice-presi- 
dent, and E,. “Mike” Dering, secretary- 
treasurer. Directors are C. G. Ehle, 
bulbs; Ben M. Hecht, landscape gar- 
deners; C. D. Hobbs, fruit, nut and 
shade trees; Frank R. Shephard, orna- 
mentals; Ralph Johnston, roses; Harry 
Newell, florists and greenhouses, and 
Knight Pearcy, unclassified. 

This organization was incorporated 
only a year ago, but already has be- 
come a strong and active association, 
with a large membership from all parts 
of the state. Indications are for a big 
attendance. 





KANSAS MEETING POSTPONED. 


The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Kansas Nurserymen has 
decided to defer holding a meeting 
until cooler weather and possibly a 
break in the drought now prevailing. 
In all probabilities, reports Secretary 
Charles A. Scott, the annual meeting 
will be held at McPherson sometime 
early in October. 

Just back from a season’s work in 
Colorado, Mr. Scott reports that Kansas 
nurseries have suffered severe losses 
from the effects of the extreme heat 
and drought of the past two and one- 
half months. Never before has such 
extreme heat been experienced, nor a 
longer dry period, than during the pres- 
ent summer. 





IDAHO SUMMER MEETING. 


The annual summer meeting of the 
Idaho State Nurserymen’s Association 
will be held at the Melba Nursery, of 
which H. H. Cummings is proprietor, at 
Melba, Idaho. 

Principal subjects under considera- 
tion are the national code and market- 
ing agreement with an open price plan, 
the Idaho state code, a nurserymen’s 
lien law and better protection from 
the horticultural department of the 
state for nurserymen. 
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Meetings of State Associations 


VIRGINIA NURSERYMEN MEET. 


Elect Officers. 


At a convention of the Virginia Nurs- 
erymen’s Association at Luray, Va., Au- 
gust 13 and 14, Fred Shoosmith, Rich- 
mond, was elected president and Cape 
Henry State park was chosen as the 
place for the next convention. Other 
officers elected are W. M. Roper, Peters- 
burg, vice-president, and Mack Semple, 
Richmond, secretary-treasurer. E. M. 
Quillen, Waynesboro, was named chair- 
man of the executive committee. 

G. T. Frend, Richmond, responded 
to the welcome of Mayor Harry 
Stricker, August 13. 

E. M. Quillen, immediate past presi- 
dent of the association, advocated that 
the association go on record as insist- 
ing that the state highway department 
appropriate from the federal highway 
fund a larger amount than one per 
cent, which is the smallest part federal 
regulations permit. Mr. Quillen further 
declared that nurserymen of the state 
were not receiving their share of 
C.W.A. and other federal funds being 
spent and that nurserymen are being 
requested to donate plant material 
while federal funds are being used to 
purchase cement, lumber, brick, paint 
and other supplies. 


State Park Program. 


R. E. Burson, supervisor of state 
parks, told of the work being done in 
state parks with federal funds and 
advocated model plantings in each 
park, 

G. T. French, state entomologist, re- 
ported that the Japanese beetles in 
Virginia apparently were decreasing 
instead of spreading. 

Chapin Jones, director of education 
and research of the state forestry de- 
partment, talked on reforestation; he 
assured the nurserymen that the pur- 
pose of the state nursery is in no 
way intended to conflict with the in- 
terest and purpose of commercial nurs- 
eries. 

Owen G. Wood, a past president of 
both the Virginia and Southern asso- 
ciations, reported on the national 
nurserymen’s convention, offering to 
read the marketing agreement proposed, 
but it was decided that time did not 
permit. 

Congressman John W. Flanagan was 
the principal speaker at the banquet in 
the evening. 


Plan Recreational Highway. 


The next day, H. G. Neale, state 
highway landscape engineer, discussed 
plans for a recreational highway and 
told of the development in the state 
of the first wayside park in the coun- 
try. He expressed fear that from the 
$3,765,000 federal highway fund allot- 
ted Virginia this year no funds would 
be available for plant material. 

After the election, the nurserymen 
went on a sight-seeing trip over the 
new skyline drive through the Shenan- 
doah National park, which was one of 
the most enjoyable features of the pro- 
gram. Also, a trip through the beau- 
tiful Luray caverns was made possible 
mage the courtesy of the Titus Nurs- 
ery Co. 


OHIO SUMMER MEETING. 


Drought Toll Described. 


Summer drought injury, following on 
the heels of winter injury, has taken a 
terrific toll of nursery stock in Ohio, as 
well as other parts of the country, ac- 
cording to reports made at the summer 
meeting of the Ohio Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, held at Ruggles Beach, O., on 
Lake Erie, August 25. In a good many 
items there will be a scarcity of stock 
this fall and next spring and in a few 
eases there will be almost no visible 
supply. Some increase in prices by next 
spring seems almost certain. 

About fifty per cent of the lining-out 
stock was lost this year, said Dr. L. C. 
Chadwick, of Ohio State University, 
Columbus, who led the discussion on 
drought and winter injury losses. With 
grapes this loss was up to ninety or 
ninety-five per cent in some cases. This 
loss was due to the drought of this sum- 
mer. Winter losses of larger materials, 
including many shrubs, needle evergreens 
and broad-leaved evergreens of market- 
able size, were due, however, probably 
to an accumulation of unfavorable cir- 
cumstances prevailing for several years 
past, and losses of this sort are not over 
yet. 


Nurserymen’s Reports. 


Brief reports by members from vari- 
ous nursery centers of the state disclosed 
the following facts: Spring lining-out 
stock is a total loss in some cases. There 
is a distinct shortage in fruit tree stocks, 
and with plum, pear and sweet cherry 
there will not be enough stock to go 
around. In some nurseries not ten per 
cent of evergreen grafts are left alive; 
in other nurseries there was no unusual 
loss. It was reported that last winter, in 
a number of cases, materials thought to 
be tender came through the winter with 
little or no injury, while supposedly 
hardy material was badly injured. 

Roadside beautification was another 
matter that came up for considerable 
discussion by the nurserymen attending, 
following a report made by W. A. Na- 
torp, Cincinnati, on the work now being 
done in Ohio. This is a new activity for 
Ohio and the first year that anything 
has been done officially by the state 
highway department. Such work is in 
charge of Dallas D. Dupree, Jr., land- 
seape architect in charge of all work, 
and a graduate landscape architect at- 
tached to each of the twelve divisions of 
the highway department. 


Planting Contracts. 


Under the P. W. A. program, four 
contracts totaling $78,000 have been let 
in the state. In addition, $100,000 of 
state maintenance money was set aside 
for thirty-six smaller projects. Further 
projects expected to total about $92,000 
are in prospect. 

A brief report on the present status 
of the proposed national marketing 
agreement was made by President W. G. 
Siebenthaler in the absence of his 
brother Clarence O. Siebenthaler, chair- 
man of the national committee. He stat- 
ed that the future of the agreement is 
in the hands of the government and that 
from now on it is a matter between the 


government and each nurseryman. He 
had no further information regarding 
what the government would do. 

There seemed to be but little interest 
in this marketing agreement, as con- 
trasted with a year ago. There was 
almost no discussion from the floor re- 
garding it. 


Taxation Matters. 


Reports by officers revealed that, due 
to efforts of the attorney of the associa- 
tion, and the taxation committee, no 
increase in taxation values had been put 
into effect this year. It had been feared 
that the state tax commission would rule 
that growing nursery stock was taxable 
as personal property and at a sharply 
increased valuation. A bill which will 
clarify the uncertainty as to the present 
taxation status under Ohio law is now 
before the general assembly. It passed 
the senate, was passed by the house in 
an amended form and is back in the sen- 
ate for ratification. It was the next 
item on the senate calendar for action 
when a message came from the governor, 
sending the legislators home. This bill 
will be taken up when the general assem- 
bly resumes again in November and it 
stands a good chance of passing. 

A report on the revitalization plan 
proposed for the A. A. N. was made by 
Herman Brummé, Cincinnati, a member 
of the national committee. No action 
regarding this was taken by the meeting 
and there was no discussion from the 
floor. 

The Ohio Nurserymen’s Association 
has levied special dues for 1934, based 
on a percentage of gross business, as a 
means of securing additional funds to 
take care of taxation matters and extra 
expenses in connection with market- 
ing agreement committees. Harry R. 
O’Brien, acting secretary-treasurer, re- 
ported that these special dues have been 
coming in, in a most encouraging manner, 
and that the budget set would be 
reached. 

There were about forty nurserymen 
present at the meeting, while wives and 
families brought the total up to about 
seventy-five. Except for the session of 
the executive committee to handle rou- 
tine matters, there was no business trans- 
acted except to set the dates for the 
winter meeting. This will be held Janu- 
ary 10 and 11 at the Deshler-Wallick 
hotel, Columbus. 





KENTUCKY SUMMER MEETING. 


At the midsummer convention of the 
Kentucky Nurserymen’s Association, 
August 13, at the Kentucky hotel, 
Louisville, Theodore J. Zollinger, St. 
Mathews, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Rudy L. Haag, Jeffersontown. 
Other officers elected were: Vice-presi- 
dent, M. J. Yopp, Paducah; secretary, 
Alvin Kidwell, Sparta; treasurer, Nick 
Verburg, Anchorage; chairman of com- 
mittees, Charles Michler, Lexington. 

Mrs. Emma Guy Cromwell, director 
of state parks, announced that Ken- 
tucky will add a probable 4,000 acres 
to its holdings of 6,000 acres in the 
next few months. The locations of the 
proposed park areas were not specified 
by Mrs. Cromwell, who said the state 
now has twelve parks, all without cost 
to the Kentucky taxpayers. The lands 
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are private donations, she pointed out, 
and the developments are the work of 
the national park conservation depart- 
ment. 

Samuel F. Brewster, of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, in a discussion 
of national parks and conservation, 
singled out Kentucky as “making some 
of the most rapid strides in developing 
state parks.” He said that there has 
been an enormous increase in state 
parks, particularly in the south, and 
that the national total is now 10,000,000 
acres. 

Discussing nursery problems, Dr. W. 
A. Price, entomologist of the University 
of Kentucky, stressed the danger of 
buying nursery stock from pest-infested 
areas. Nurseries are federally inspect- 
ed, but individuals must take care in 
private importations, he advised. 

Weather conditions affecting the 
growth of nursery stock formed the 
subject of the talk of Walter Hillen- 
meyer, Lexington. J. E. Murray, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., outlined treatment for 
red spiders on evergreens, 

A banquet was held in the evening. 
W. N. Arterburn was chairman of the 
entertainment committee. 





SOUTHWESTERN REVISES PRICES. 


Minimum prices on practically all 
nursery stock items were revised upward 
at a meeting of the Southwestern Nurs- 
erymen’s Coéperative Association held 
at Dallas, Tex., last week. The meet- 
ing was opened August 21, but the revi- 
sion of prices kept the directors and 
members of the price committee in ses- 
sion for several days. Although the 
work was not completed when this re- 
port was written, it was the general 
opinion of the directors that all stock 
will be priced fifteen to twenty-five per 
eent higher this fall than it was last 
season, and a few items will be boosted 
as much as fifty per cent. 

Several sections and articles in the 
by-laws and rules and regulations of the 
association were changed at the meeting. 
The membership of the association voted 
that the board of directors should not in 
the future have the power to change 
prices of certain items suddenly or on 
short notice. It was also decided that 
a mail vote should be permitted the 
membership. 

Officers elected were: President, Ed- 
ward Teas, Houston, Tex.; vice-presi- 
dent, J. M. Ramsey, Austin, Tex.; direc- 
tors, Ray. Verhalen, Scottsville, Tex.; 
E. L. Baker, Fort Worth, Tex.; Lee 
Mosty, Kerrville, Tex.; Gus Lingner, San 
Antonio, Tex., and C. C. Mayhew, Sher- 
man, Tex. 

Otto Lang, Dallas, Tex., resigned as 
secretary-treasurer a few weeks before 
the meeting was held. No one was 
selected to fill this office. 





CINCINNATI GROUP MEETS. 


President T. B. Medlyn presided at 
a meeting at Fort Mitchell, Ky., of the 
Greater Cincinnati Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, August 27, at which twenty- 
seven were present. 

A. L. Heger reported on the Ken- 
tucky state meeting of August 13. The 
sales tax as applied to nursery stock 
was discussed. Stock moved for resale 
was conceded to be taxable. 

A report on the Ohio state meeting 
of August 25 was made by Herman 
Brummé. Mr. Brummé also reported on 
the July meeting of the A. A. N. and 


the marketing agreement hearing. He 
urged full membership in the state as- 
sociation and study of the agreement 
provisions. He spoke highly of the 
work of the Ohio association in taxa- 
tion matters and of the work of the 
marketing committee. 

W. A. Natorp reported on the prog- 
ress of roadside beautification in Ohio. 
His review appears in another column 
of this issue. 

C. E. Kern reported on his commit- 
tee’s work in the study of and curtail- 
ment of store sales. He stated that fall 
business was not usually active and 
that early action was planned for next 
spring. Mr. Kern also urged that ef- 
forts be made to popularize Arbor day. 

Participation in the county fair ex- 
hibit was discussed. In the present 
premium list the nurserymen are ig- 
nored, while the florists are offered $430 
in premiums. Correspondence was read 
in which the secretary had asked for 
1934 premiums and the fair board had 
offered free exhibit space without pre- 
miums for 1934 and suggested that the 
association confer with it regarding the 
1935 fair. 

Plans for the 1935 convention of the 
A. A. N. were fully discussed. Mr. 
Brummé is chairman of the local com- 
mittee on arrangements and W. A. 
Natorp is honorary convention chair- 
man. Plans to distribute 50,000 letter 
stickers in November were made. Full 
coéperation with the national commit- 
tee was pledged, and a number of new 
convention features were proposed. 
After the meeting the program com- 
mittee provided entertainment. 





HIGHWAY PLANTING IN OHIO. 


The marked progress made in high- 
way planting in the state of Ohio was 
told at the meeting August 27 of the 
Greater Cincinnati Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation by W. A. Natorp, chairman of 
the committee on highway beautifica- 
tion. He said: 

“A year ago highway beautification 
in our state was just being promoted, 
but during the last twelve months, due 
to the efforts of the nurserymen, gar- 
den clubs and many other interested 
people, we have an organized depart- 
ment for highway beautification which 
is now in operation. This department 
works in connection with the highway 
department and is under its jurisdic- 
tion. Dallas D. Dupre, Jr., is landscape 
architect in charge of all the work and 
each highway division, of which there 
are twelve in the state of Ohio, and 
each one has a graduate landscape 
architect who has charge of this par- 
ticular division. For the speedy set-up 
of this department, great credit should 
be given to the garden clubs, who have 
worked unselfishly and untiringly for 
many months. 

“Up to July 1, 1934, the following 
projects have been awarded in different 
sections of the state. Under the public 
works program of our national govern- 
ment, $78,000 was set aside. This 
amount was distributed on four projects 
—one in Belmont county, one in Wood 
county, one in Montgomery county and 
one in Hamilton county. These projects 
are under construction now and should 
be finished in fall. In addition to this 
government money, the state highway 
director set aside $100,000 of state 
maintenance money. This amount em- 
braced thirty-six projects, approxi- 
mately three for each division. This 
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work is being carried out by the state 
maintenance division under the super- 
vision of the landscape architects. It 
took considerable time to organize 
these departments and work out plans 
and specifications for these projects, 
and actual work was not started until 
late in spring. All specifications for 
plant material called for only nursery 
stock grown under similar climatic and 
soil conditions of the project involved. 

“In spite of the unusual dry and 
warm season and the late date of these 
plantings, Mr. Dupre informs us that 
there is only an average loss of eight 
per cent of the plant material, except 
on two projects, where there was a loss 
of forty per cent and sixty per cent. 
Very strict supervision by the depart- 
ment is being carried out at all jobs 
that all nursery stock and all work are 
up to the specifications. In addition to 
the projects mentioned, a good many 
projects of highway beautification work 
were carried out under the C. W. A. and 
F.E.R.A.; we have no definite amounts, 
but in one or two counties up to $40,000 
was spent on these projects. 

“It must be clearly understood by 
the nurserymen that only small parts 
of the above amounts were * ent for 
nursery stock. By far the i. ger pro- 
portion was spent for labor, topsoil, 
fertilizer and grass seed. 

“Since July 1, 1934, new projects are 
being promoted by the highway depart- 
ment, and up to the present time 
$62,000 has been appropriated for this 
work and Mr. Dupre assures us that 
an additional $30,000 for projects will 
be awarded within the next few 
months. These last projects mentioned 
will be in connection with the new 
highway construction and will not be 
planted until spring 1935. They are be- 
ing let in connection with the general 
contract for this highway work and 
will be sublet to nurserymen and land- 
scape men by the contractor who is suc- 
cessful in his bid. Mr. Dupre assures 
us that there will be additional land- 
scape projects for this fall independent 
of these projects just mentioned. 

“This report is very encouraging for 
this work which was carried out in one 
year, and we are definitely assured that 
highway beautification is here to stay 
and will be a permanent department. 

“Highway beautification is new for 
our state and new for the nurserymen. 
New and uniform specifications for 
plant material and planting of same are 
now being drawn up by the depart- 
ment, and there is only the regret that 
the prices of nursery stock quoted by 
nurserymen should vary so much. We 
would recommend that the Ohio Nurs- 
erymen’s Association set up some stand- 
ard of prices on different plant ma- 
terials to be used, which would greatly 
help the department in its work, spe- 
cifications and appropriations. 

“Inspection of nursery stock, espe- 
cially regarding plant diseases, will be 
more strict in the future, and nursery- 
men should keep their stock clean and 
free from disease. If we want addi- 
tional and increased highway beautifi- 
cation, better stock must be furnished, 
so that the taxpayer gets something 
for his money, and we must constantly 
help to sell highway beautification to 
the general public. We all know that 
it will take several years before good 
nursery stock will make a good show- 
ing along the highways, and if we can 
show results, the citizens of the state 
will demand more of this type of work.” 
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Dry Land Plants 


W. A. Toole Describes Cacti and Cliff Ferns 
and Grasses for Unique Corner in Rock Garden 


Although it seems difficult at times 
to persuade planters that the cactus fam- 
ily, generally associated with hot desert 
conditions, includes members that are 
native to Wisconsin and are able to 
withstand temperatures of 30 degrees 
below zero and more, wider use should 
be made of hardy cacti in the rock gar- 
den. 

Opuntia Rafinesquei and O. fragilis, 
for example, are to be found on dry 
southern exposures of Wisconsin hill- 
sides, where they receive the full bene- 
fits of summer suns, or on the south side 
of sand dunes. They do almost equally 
well in a southwestern exposure in the 
rock garden, 

The larger variety, Opuntia Rafines- 
quei, has flat oval segments, really thick- 
ened stems, varying in length up to eight 
or more inches and being about two- 
thirds as wide. Groups of thorns on 
these segments have hair-like bristles at 
the base. 

Plants Spread. 


The segments, or branches, send out 
other segments from near the tip edges. 
As this yearly growth takes place and 
the segments increase in size, their 
weight carries the parent stem to the 
ground, where it takes root. An old 
plant will thus spread until it makes a 
circular group two or three feet in diam- 
eter. 

In late June or early July, the large 
round straw-yellow flowers appear. 
These are wonderfully showy and attrac- 
tive. They come out at the tip edges of 
the new segments on short stems, which 
afterward swell and become the fruit. 
This fruit is elongated and gives the 
name prickly pear to the group. 

The fruit turns a reddish color in the 
early fall and adds to the ornamental 
value of the plant. It also bears fine 
hair-like bristles and, if these are pared 
off with the skin, the fruit is quite edi- 
ble, with a pleasant flavor and a slightly 
biting sensation to the tongue. 

The other variety, Opuntia fragilis, 
has much smaller segments, some almost 
round and finger-like, others flattened 
and oval. The thorns are longer and 
heavier than with the other variety, and 
the bristles at the base of the thorns 
are more plentiful. The name fragilis 
evidently applies to the habit the plant 
has of separating easily at the joints 
of the segments. 

The fragile prickly pear also grows on 
the exposed southern sides of rocky 
bluffs in colonies of fair size, often in 
slight hollows of the rock where a thick 
layer of leaf mold has gathered. Differ- 
ent colonies vary in size and form, some 
being ornamental, due to the bright yel- 
low color of the thorns. 

Either of these opuntias seems to 
gtow readily in a sandy soil in a rock 
garden if the exposure is to the south 
and west and the soil is well drained. 
Drainage is absolutely essential, and the 
roots must be anchored firmly in the 
soil. 

Ferns. 


With cacti on quartzite or granite 
rocks the rusty woodsia, Woodsia ilven- 


sis, is closely associated, although the 
ferns usually grow in clefts or crevices 
too small to support the larger cacti. 
This fern is small, rather hairy, with the 
fronds yellowish green above and of 
rusty appearance on the underside. Dur- 
ing dry spells of weather, the fronds 
curl inward and appear dried up, but on 
application of water they soon look as 
fresh as ever. 

While the rusty woodsia does not have 
the delicacy of some small ferns, masses 
established in the sunny rock garden add 
to the variety of interest, giving a foli- 
age color different from anything else. 
When established, this fern will stand 
much drought, but until the roots fake 
hold in the new environment, the newly 
set out plants must not be allowed to 
dry out. 

Mesquite Grass. 


A companion of the larger prickly pear 
in sandy soil on ledges and at the base 
of a lime-bearing sandstone cliff is mes- 
quite grass, Bouteloua hirsuta, a peren- 
nia] variety with seed or flower heads 
that look something like combs stick- 
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ing out at right angles to the stem. They 
are perhaps more curious than beautiful, 
but effective with the cacti. 

The hairy mesquite grass grows to a 
height of eight to twelve inches. It is 
most ornamental in July, August and 
early September. Nearly pure sand 
seems to be to its liking and a sand bed 
at least eight inches deep should be 
given it, with good drainage. 

The purple cliff brake, Pellea atropur- 
purea, chooses crevices between seams 
in the rock formation, where the roots 
sometimes penetrate for ten or twelve 
inches. While the exposure is often to 
the south, and the plants appear to be 
in an impossibly dry place, there is al- 
ways moisture from seepage in the crev- 
ices. The blue green leaves and dark 
brownish purple stems of this fern are 
most attractive. Rather than plant this 
cliff brake in crevices of rock in the rock 
garden, however, plant it in a mixture 
of about one-third part each of sand, 
leaf mold or peat and ground limestone. 

The lip fern, Cheilanthes Feei, seems 
to do best in the rock garden in a soil 
such as the one described for the purple 
cliff brake, although it is to be found in 
tiny pockets worn in sandstone bluffs. 
The plants form dense little mats, with 
fronds scarcely an inch in length. They 
have the appearance at times of being 
slightly incrusted with lime, and there 
is often a frosty appearance in reflected 
light. 


Loans for Repairs 


Federal Housing Program Permits Loans 
for Renovating Business Structures 


The huge federal housing program 
launched by the government to free 
eredits totaling $1,600,000,000 for mod- 
ernization work will extend its full 
benefits for renovation of structures 
other than residences, including green- 
houses, the federal housing administra- 
tion has explained. 

While the legislation which made the 
project possible is known as the fed- 
eral housing act and its chief purpose 
is to recondition the homes of America, 
it is by no means restricted to that 
field. Replacement of greenhouse glass 
and repair of buildings which have 
suffered hail damage, puttying and 
painting and modernizing of sprinkling, 
irrigating, heating and ventilating sys- 
tems are among the jobs which have 
been postponed by many operators be- 
cause of the economic stress, but which 
are now made possible. 

Construction of new display sections, 
remodeling, repairing and installation 
of new store fronts in retail outlets are 
also operations which the housing ad- 
ministration sanctions under its pro- 
gram. In short, any structural work 
that is so attached to the buildings as 
to become a part thereof is properly 
within the law. This, of course, ex- 
cludes moveable equipment and sup- 
plies. 

The operations of the act are ex- 
tremely simple. Loans of from $100 to 
$2,000 are available at institutions ac- 
cepted by the F.H.A., most of which 
already are widely advertising the fact 
of their acceptance. The financial insti- 
tutions that have been accepted by the 
administration and whose loans will be 
guaranteed up to twenty per cent of 


the total amount loaned already run 
into the thousands, with billions of dol- 
lars in readiness for call. With these 
guaranties representing many times the 
losses experienced on character loans in 
banking history, the willingness of 
banking houses to codperate is readily 
understandable. 

Unless extended by the housing ad- 
ministration, the notes must be repaid 
within three years. The loaning insti- 
tutions are not requiring indorsers, co- 
makers or sureties and are not per- 
mitted to charge more than $5 on each 
$100 of credit for discount or other 
fees. 

One of the qualifications for loan 
insurance affecting business properties, 
such as greenhouses and retail outlets, 
sets forth that “notes may be signed 
by lessees, other than those which may 
be classed as owners, provided that the 
lease requires the lessee to make alter- 
ations, repairs and improvements and 
provided, further, that the final ter- 
mination date of the lease is at least 
six months beyond the final maturity 
date of the note.” 

To obtain a loan it is only necessary 
for the applicant to assure the financial 
institution on the following points: 
That he is the owner of the property 
(or the lessee under the conditions 
above-outlined); that the annual in- 
come of the signers of the note is 
at least five times the face of the 
note; that mortgage payments have 
been kept up to date; that no past due 
liens or encumbrances stand against 
the property, and that the money will 
be used solely for property improve- 
ment. 
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The Current Season 


W. N. Craig’s Notes from New England 


THE WANING SUMMER. 


Since early June we have had only a 
little over one-third of our normal rain- 
fall in Massachusetts, and from observa- 
tions on recent visits to the other New 
England states, it would seem as though 
they were even drier than this one. 
Summer droughts are not unusual, and 
we look for them at some period each 
year. To the nurseryman they are most 
disastrous whea they come in early 
summer, when recently lined-out stock 
demands rain to keep it alive. All the 
moisture we have had in several moons 
has come in the form of scattered 
thunder showers, which are always 
local. It is really surprising how well 
trees have stood the long drought; some 
elms and maples are showing signs of 
distress and, of course, most horse- 
chestnuts have no green leaves left, but 
they always look shabby during our 
hottest weather. 

In nurseries, evergreens have made 
good growth. Deciduous shrubs, where 
they have been kept clean, look ail 
right, but in too many cases they are 
not well cared for and look the reverse. 
Herbaceous perennials are far below 
par in quality, and rarely have phloxes 
looked worse. These, however, are 
rather minor issues. Some good show- 
ers in late August have enabled much 
young seedling stock and divisions to 
be planted out, and these, given good 
cultivation, still have time to make 
fine plants if we get anything like our 
normal rain during late summer and 
early fall. 





GRAY-FOLIAGED PLANTS. 


There is a pronounced interest this 
season in all perennials which have 
silvery or grayish foliage. Sales of 
such plants as English lavender, san- 
tolina, Veronica incana, Nepeta Mus- 
sini, Stachys lanata, Euphorbia Myrsi- 
nites, Artemisia lactiflora and A. 
frigida, cerastiums and one of the 
salmon pink helianthemums, to mention 
but a few, have been extra-good. Espe- 
cially good is Euphorbia Myrsinites; 
the flowers of this variety are not so 
taking as those of polychroma, but the 
silvery foliage and the gracefully 
twisting stems are especially pleasing. 
This variety comes easily from seeds. 
While silvery foliage is in good de- 
mand, those who are fond of this color 
do not care for variegation, such as we 
find in one or two of the _ hostas, 
thymes and ajugas. 

Interest in variegated plants was 
strong forty or fifty years ago, when 
such warm-culture plants as crotons, 
dracenas, caladiums, pandanus, maran- 
tas, dieffenbachias, peperomias and 
many others were grown in enormous 
numbers and were star features at all 
of the exhibitions, every private estate 
with a greenhouse growing them in 
quantity. Today they are still grown, 
but in greatly reduced numbers, just 
as variegated evonymus and privets 
and various golden-leaved evergreens 
and deciduous shrubs are the reverse 
of popular. Because of our hot sum- 
mers and intensely bright skies, col- 
ored-leaved subjects are not so appeal- 


ing as they are to those living in a 
more somber climate, where these varie- 
gations and high colors are especially 
welcome in winter. 





KNIPHOFIAS. 


Better known as tritomas and more 
popular still under thé names of red- 
hot pokers and torch lilies, the her- 
baceous plants botanically titled knip- 
hofias are effective in late summer and 
fall. They are not dependably hardy 
and for that reason are less grown than 
their value warrants. In well drained 
ground where water will never stand 
I find that they are just as hardy as 
otheg popular perennials, but with wet 
roots in winter they are sure to perish. 
Where there is any doubt at all about 
their wintering, it is best to lift the 
roots before freezing weather and store 
them in dry soil in a cool cellar which 
will carry potatoes through safely. Of 
course, a coldframe is all right if not 
wanted for other plants. 

The kniphofias grown today are 
mainly varieties of Uvaria, and Pfitzeri 
is most in evidence, grandiflora and 
nobilis forming most of the balance. 
Propagation by seeds is comparatively 
simple, and established clumps can be 
divided. Fall planting should not be 
done, as chances are against plants’ win- 
tering. At the great summer shows 
abroad, kniphofias are striking features 
in the numerous spectacular arrange- 
ments of hardy perennials, and they 
are of a size and wide variation in col- 
ors we know nothing of here. The sum- 
mer of 1933 was dry over in Europe, 
but in some of the private estates I 
saw spikes over eight feet in height 
and the color range ran from deep scar- 
let to the palest primrose. A few of 
outstanding merit seen were Royal 
Standard, bright yellow rising to scar- 
let; Sulphur Spire, clear citron yellow; 
Russell’s Gold, bright golden yellow; 
eaulescens, handsome foliage and red- 
dish salmon flowers; Goldelse, slender 
spikes of primrose yellow, very free; 
Mallanders Mount Etna, tall massive 
spikes of terra cotta scarlet, and the 
true nobilis, with immense spikes of 
intense crimson scarlet flowers. A pretty 
early-flowering variety was Buttercup, 
the flowers on which were of a pure, 
bright golden yellow. Those visiting 
Great Britain and desiring to see really 
noble spikes should call at Gravetye 
Manor, East Grinstead, in Sussex, the 
beautiful estate of William Robinson, 
the real father of hardy perennial gar- 
dening, author of that noted work, 
“The English Flower Garden,” and 
founder of two well known gardening 
papers, The Garden and Gardening II- 
lustrated. Incidentally, in late July 
last year Mr. Robinson was revising 
the fourteenth edition of “The English 
Flower Garden” and was full of vim 
and enthusiasm; he was then a little 
past his ninety-fifth year and is going 
strong a year later. Who says garden- 
ing does not keep people young? 





HELENIUMS. 


The heleniums are now beginning to 
assert themselves in the perennial bor- 
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ders, and their yellow, orange and crim- 
son flowers are especially welcome 
when our cool nights arrive. Even 
those fastidious ladies who profess to 
hate everything of a high color warm 
up to them. Autumnale superbum, like 
Rudbeckia Golden Glow, grows too 
easily and vigorously and for that 
reason has been tabooed in many gar- 
dens; it is, however, a fine perennial. 
Autumnale rubrum is more in favor, 
while Riverton Gem, of an old gold 
color which changes to red, is still pop- 
ular; it does not winter so well as 
other kinds, however. Riverton Beauty, 
of a lemon yellow color, is a useful 
variety. Hoopesii is an early-flowering 
variety, not seen so much as formerly, 
while the dwarf pumilum magnificum 
is a pleasing deep yellow. A rather 
new variety, seen abroad, is Chipper- 
field Orange, a bright orange in color. 
Crimson Beauty is bright bronzy crim- 
son and usually no more than two feet 
in height. The best variety in the en- 
tire family, in my estimation, is the 
new Moerheim Beauty, which was won- 
derful last summer abroad and is now 
available here; the flowers are three 
inches in diameter, of a rich crimson 
color and on sturdy, erect stems which 
rise a yard in height. Everyone grow- 
ing hardy plants should try out this 
splendid helenium. 





USEFUL IN THE ROCK GARDEN. 


There are two members of the nat- 
ural order portulacacee which are ef- 
fective in the rock garden when the 
sun shines. The first is Calandrinia 
umbellata, which proves perfectly hardy 
here; it is commonly called the rock 
purslane, is a succulent prostrate plant 
and is a native of Chili. Possibly the 
heavy snow last winter brought this 
through safely. The richly colored 
flowers, brilliant crimson magenta, were 
lovely in June and early July, but are 
still being produced. This plant has 
taproots and does not transplant easily, 
but it will seed freely and plenty of 
seedlings will appear the next season. 

The other plant is Talinum ecalyci- 
num, a native of Senegal. This flowers 
through the entire summer. Plants will 
be killed by the first sharp frosts, but 
they have long ago scattered quantities 
of their little brown seeds, from which 
will come up plants in great numbers 
next season. The cymes of pink flowers 
are effective in bright weather. Some 
growers might object to using either 
of these plants in the rock garden, but 
they are both of low habit and cer- 
tainly give touches of needed color 
when this section is decidedly somber. 





FILMS ON JAPANESE BEETLE. 


The damage caused by the Japanese 
beetle in the United States since its 
entry about twenty years ago and the 
methods of control followed in the in- 
fested areas are portrayed in three new 
motion pictures produced and released 
for the bureau of entomology and plant 
quarantine by the division of motion 
pictures of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Two of the films, “The Japanese Beetle 
—Life History and Damage” and “The 
Japanese Beetle—Methods of Control” 
are two-reel subjects (silent) and cover, 
in detail, the story of the beetle from 
egg to adult, the damage caused to 
flowers, shrubs, crops and trees and the 
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methods of control. Interesting micro- 
scopic shots of the different stages of 
development of the beetle are shown. 

A condensed version of these two films, 
combining the salient features of both, is 
available in the one-reel silent picture, 
“Beware! The Japanese Beetle!” 

These films, in both 35 and 16-mm. 
widths, may be obtained by application 
to the Division of Motion Pictures, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., the borrower paying transporta- 
tion charges. 





CITRUS CANKER BAN REVISED. 


Seeretary of Agriculture Wallace has 
announced a modification effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1934, of notice of quarantine 
No. 19, on account of citrus canker 
and other citrus diseases. The effect is 
greatly to reduce the scope of this 
quarantine by limiting the prohibition 
against the entry from foreign coun- 
tries of citrus nursery stock, including 
buds and scions, to one tribe only of 
the several formerly covered by this 
prohibitory order. Several of the plants 
no longer prohibited under this quar- 
antine are used as ornamentals in the 
south. The tribe citrine still left un- 
der prohibition comprises the ordinary 
citrus species and their near botanical 
relatives. 

Information accumulated since this 
quarantine was first established in 1914 
indicates that citrus canker and the 
other important citrus diseases con- 
cerned are not likely to occur on spe- 
cies outside of the particular group of 
which the orange, grapefruit, ete., are 
outstanding representatives, and it is 
because of this favorable situation, the 
Secretary states, that a partial relaxa- 
tion of the restrictions is now consid- 
ered safe; moreover, this modification 
is made with the assurance that the 
entry from abroad of the various spe- 
cies now released from a prohibited 
status will still be amply safeguarded 
under the provisions of quarantine No. 
37, the nursery stock, plant and seed 
quarantine. 





GAS PEACH TREE BORER. 


Detailed directions for gassing the 
peach tree borer with “P. D. B.”, other- 
wise known as _ paradichlorobenzene, 
are contained in a statement prepared 
by Dr. D. M. Daniel, entomologist at 
the New York state experiment sta- 
tion, at Geneva, who makes a special 
study of the insect pests of peaches. 

The elimination of borers from 
peaches is believed to be especially im- 
portant at this time because of the se- 
vere drain put on peach trees by the 
low temperatures of last winter and the 
drought of this season. The presence 
of borers may complete the destruction 
of many trees that have been weakened 
by unfavorable weather conditions. 

For best results, the treatment 
should be made in the fall before low 
temperatures prevail, preferably about 
September 1. It is inadvisable to treat 
trees less than 3 years of age because 
-of danger of injurying the tree. In 
small trees, the borers can be readily 
detected and removed with a sharp 
knife. This should be done in the late 
fall or early spring. 

The material kills the borers by suf- 
focation with poisonous fumes. Too 
much gas is harmful to the trees, while 
too little will not reach all of the bor- 
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ers. Dr. Daniel’s recommendations are 
based on careful experiments which 
show just how the treatment should be 
made for best results. 





CAUSES OF WINTER INJURY. 
(Concluded from page 4.) 


tissue is often proportionately larger. 
They need as large a leaf area as pos- 
sible, at once, to supply food for build- 
ing up injured tissue. A tree with a 
frost crack is permanently weakened 
at that point. The bark should be cut 
flush with the wood and the bare spots 
painted with some shellac, red lead or 
asphalt paint. Severe cases may need 
excavation and bolting of the trunk. 
Lastly, it is best to protect ever- 
greens from the sun and winds, par- 
ticularly in the months of February 
and March. Burlap screens, pine boughs 
or, in fact, any shelter which is easily 
made can be used to good advantage. 





American Bulb Company 


Importers and Growers of 
Dutch Bulbs, Cannas, beroses, Gladi- 
oli, Hardy Lilies, Manetti, Lily of Valley, 
Sphagnum Moss. 
Send for Free Catalogue 
31-37 W. 27th St. 1335 W. Randolph St. 
New York City Chicago, Til. 














Tender deciduous plants should be 


planted in a sheltered spot. 

If certain plants were injured last 
winter but had grown well in former 
winters, do not blacklist them. Drought 
conditions preceded and followed an 
unusually severe winter, and such a 
combination may not come again for 
many years. 





WirH capital of $20,000, the York- 
town Nurseries, New York, have been 
incorporated as landscape gardeners. 
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Herbaceous Perennials 


Comments on Less Common Varieties 


SALVIA GREGGII. 


The past winter with its temperatures 
as low as 40 degrees below zero and one 
stretch of about thirty days of subzero 
weather was hard on salvias. As a re- 
sult, Salvia Greggii is no more and I 
mourn its passing. Salvias that run to 
red are not among my favorites as a 
rule, but this Texas plant, with its pur- 
plish red (carmine, to some) flowers all 
during August and September, was an 
exception. In the light soil of northern 
Michigan, it was no trouble at all, pro- 
vided it could stand the winters, but I 
suspect it would require more careful 
handling in heavy soil. Given a well 
drained spot where it will not be both- 
ered with excess moisture during its 
dormant period, the variety should offer 
no cultural problems wherever it is 
hardy. And just how much frost it will 
stand, I am not in a position to say, 
though I do know that it is not able to 
stand the winters here. It is a little 
shrub, growing from twenty to thirty 
inches high, clothed in glabrous leathery 
leaves. Where hardy, this plant should 
make a welcome addition to gardens. 
It may be grown from seeds and prob- 
ably from cuttings. 





DIANTHUS GALLICUS. 


It is unfortunate that many of the 
pinks that have the good habit of bloom- 
ing all summer have flowers of undesir- 
able colors. Magenta is not so unpopu- 
lar as it was fifteen years ago, yet the 
fact remains that it does not combine 
well with a number of colors, and for 
that reason, a plant with magenta flow- 
ers is somewhat handicapped at the start. 
Some of the esthetic brothers and sis- 
ters may object to the magenta of Dian- 
thus gallicus, though when most others 
of its race are through their flowering 
activities, gallicus is at its best and 
shows its real worth. It is fairly certain, 
too, that you are going to interest the 
beginner in gardening when you show 
him a pink that will bloom all summer 
and fall. 

The plant is made up of thick dark 
blue green leaves carried on foot-long 
stems which spread over the ground and 
earry fragrant magenta flowers from 
June until frost. The plant makes pretty 
tufts of foliage if given a sandy soil 
on the lean side and in full sun. Coming 
from the coast of France and Portugal, 
the variety is supposedly not so hardy 
as most of the pinks, though I have 
found it able to stand the average win- 
ter of northern Michigan (not the one 
of 1933-34, though). 





CORYDALIS LUTEA. 


From the moment the ferny foliage of 
the fumitory, Corydalis lutea, appears 
in early spring until it is cut down by 
the frosts of fall, there is beauty in the 
part of the garden which the plant in- 
habits. Nor does its endearing charms 
rest entirely upon beauty of foliage, for 
the plant is able to give a good account 
of itself in the realm of flowers. ‘ Seldom 
indeed is it without — yellow flow- 
ers from spring until freezing weather. 
Considering these facts, it is not easy to 
understand why so few American plant 





lists carry it. The variety makes 10-inch 
clumps, doing well in either sun or shade, 
and it is an ideal wall plant. Propaga- 
tion is from seeds, which germinate 
slowly, though fall sowing of fresh seeds 
usually gives good results. The slow 
germination of seeds probably accounts 
for the searcity of plants in our nurs- 
eries—a hint that should mean some- 
thing to the careful propagator. 





PELLZA DENSA. 


Gardeners, especially rock gardeners, 
do not often realize the value of ferns 
to complete the garden picture. This 
is largely due, one is led to believe, 
by the prevalent supposition that ferns 
are shade lovers, and few rock gardens 
are built in the shade. There are a 
number of ferns, however, that are per- 
fectly at home in a dry sunny spot, and 
the low-growing ones of this persuasion 
are good things for the rock garden. 

Pellea densa conforms to the fore- 
going specifications and would be in 
much demand among gardeners if it 
were better known. It is an inhabitant 
of the west, growing on rocky slopes in 
sun or shade from Wyoming to the coast. 
The triangular finely cut green leaves 
are held aloft on brown stalks, making 
a pleasing contrast to the usual rock 
garden plant. Propagation from spores 
is not difficult. 





DRABA REPENS. 


There are any number of reasons why 
Draba repens should be in every rock 
garden and not the least weighty of 
these is the fact that it is among the 
first flowers of spring. Within ten days 
or so after the going of winter’s snow, 
the plant will be sprinkled all over with 
its little yellow crucifer flowers and will 
remain in that condition for close to six 
weeks. The flower stems, which look 
fragile, are strong enough to withstand 
the wild winds of March, and if the 
plant is placed where breezes can play 
with its flowers, the airiness and grace 
of the variety are more fully appreci- 
ated. 

Everybody that has ever grown a 
draba says to give it full sun. This 
principle, taken as a whole, is probably 
correct, though it has been my experi- 
ence that most of the alpine species are 
happier in the climate of the middle 
west if their root run is shaded by a 
rock. Such an arrangement allows the 
flowers and most of the foliage the bene- 
fit of sunshine, yet gives the roots a 
cooler condition than is possible in full 
sun. Another advantage is the lessened 
need of watering during dry weather. 
Like most crucifers, drabas are so easily 
grown from seeds there is seldom need 
for any other method. 





SISYRINCHIUM INFLATUM. 


When the first American botanies, flo- 
ras and plant lists were printed, most 
of them mentioned the fact that sisy- 
rinchiums were little known as garden 
subjects. And the same words could be 
used today with equal truthfulness. In 
the first place, no sisyrinchium, not even 
8. grandiflorum, which is probably the 
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showiest of the race, is a really showy 
plant, and that factor has had much to 
do with the direction American horticul- 
ture has traveled. There is a change 
now apparent, however, so that we may 
soon see such little charmers as the sub- 
ject of this sketch, S. inflatum album, 
come into their own. 

It may be because my own preference 
leads me to the white sisyrinchiums 
rather than the more prevalent violets 
and indefinite blues that visitors to my 
gardens in north Michigan usually favor 
the whites. In the case of S. inflatum 
album, we have a good early spring sub- 
ject for the rock garden, pool side, 
stream side or front-of-border planting. 
As the variety grows here, it seldom gets 
over three or four inches high, growing 
in clumps of grass-like foliage from 
which hang inch-wide white bells (some- 
times flushed pale pink) in early spring. 
This year they commenced to bloom 
May 1, which, owing to a backward 
spring, was a little tardy. I think I have 
grown close to 100 sisyrinchiums and 
this one and the white form of 8S. grandi- 
flor'um are the ones that stand out in 
my memory. Though most sisyrinchiums 
grow naturally in moist meadows and 
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other damp places, they are usually con- 
tented in the ordinary garden soil. This 
holds true, happily, in the case of Sisy- 
rinchium inflatum album. I have it 
growing in the rock garden with chiono- 
doxas as companions and find the com- 
bination pleasing from both the land- 
scape and cultural points of view. Sisy- 
rinchiums are readily propagated by di- 
vision and seedage, the latter preferably 
performed in fall. 





POLYSTICHUM LEMMONII. 


While on the subject of ferns, it 
may be well to mention an absolutely 
new item so far as horticulture is con- 
cerned. This little rock fern, Poly- 
stichum Lemmonii, has only been known 
to botanists for a little more than 
thirty years and is still practically un- 
known in gardens. I know nothing 
about the plant except what I have 
been told, and if half of that is true 
(and I have no reason to doubt any 
of it), this fern has a broad field of 
usefulness before it. It is said to grow 
from six to ten inches high, more often 
the former, and to form patches of 
eompact foliage in a stony soil in full 
sun. The fact that it naturally grows 
in full sun should be heartening to gar- 
deners with a sunny garden where our 
commonly grown species cannot be used. 
It is found from Alaska southward in 
isolated stations in the mountains up 
to 7,000 feet, so should be hardy every- 
where in the east. 





POLYPODIUM POLYPODIOIDES. 


It is rather surprising to note how 
rarely one sees the so-called resurrec- 
tion fern, Polypodium polypodioides, in 
gardens even in its natural range from 
the Ohio river southward, and it is 
equally surprising to find that it is 
almost never found in commercial plant 
lists. The plant has not been able 
to go through our northern Michigan 
winters on the several occasions I have 
tried it, though I suspect it is hardier 
than generally supposed, for it has been 
reported by field botanists as growing 
as far north as New York. 


This little fern is a good rock gar- 
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CONNECTICUT VALLEY GROWN 
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Buxus suffruticosa and B. sempervirens. 
Selected uniform plants; bushy and foliaged to 
center; masses of fibrous roots. Finished speci- 
mens from 4 inches up, ready for quick shipment. 
Prices lower, plants larger. Ask for al list. 


CANTERBURY NURSERIES, Inc., Box A, Easton, Md. 





den ornament, covering mossy rocks 
with its pleasing foliage and spreading 
widely where conditions are to its lik- 
ing. But its greatest usefulness is for 
growing on tree trunks, where its ever- 
green foliage adds a touch of color to 
the winter landscape. To establish it 
on a lichen-covered rock or a tree trunk, 
it is necessary to fasten the plant until 
it thoroughly attaches itself in its new 
home. After that, wind, rain and 
drought have no effect on it. In fact, 
the common name of resurrection fern 
refers to its ability to revive after a 
long dry period during which it has 
appeared dead. 

The leaves of this little polypody are 
from two to six inches long, the leaflets 
being entire and the margins usually 
rolled backward. Its culture evidently 
presents no difficulties. Propagation by 
division of the quickly formed mats 
would probably cover all demands at 
the present stage of fern culture in 
America. 





KNIPHOPFIAS. 


The kniphofias are a two-point crop 
which growers of hardy plants cannot 
afford to overlook. In the first place, 
the demand for well grown plants is al- 
ways heavy and, again, the sale of cut 
flowers is a worth-while item not to be 
overlooked. There is seldom an over- 
production in any of the better kinds, 
such as Kniphofia Pfitzeriana. 


Propagation from seeds is the most 
rapid method, but is not always the most 
desirable. The most carefully selected 
and hand-pollenized seeds will produce 
plants of varying height and color—a 
condition not to be desired in the cut 
flower trade. The seeds germinate slow- 
ly and the plants are not rapid growers 
during the early stages of their devel- 
opment, but if large-scale production is 
desired and uniform height and color 
are not necessary, seedage is the plan to 
follow. Division of old plants in spring 
is the method usually followed in vege- 
tative reproduction. 

It should be borne in mind that most 
kniphofias cannot stand severely cold 
winters, as witness the losses which we 
of the north suffered this year. Where 
a deep covering of snow is not an as- 
sured fact every winter from early until 
late, a protective mulch should be given. 
Better yet, bury the roots in sand in a 
frost-proof cellar. 





AWARDED LAND DAMAGES. 


The Hoopes Bro. & Thomas Co., West 
Chester, Pa., was awarded $23,250 dam- 
ages for the condemnation of seventy- 
eight acres of its nursery by the borough 
of West Chester. The figure was set by 
a jury of view, after two hearings. 

Before a jury named by the Chester 
County court to decide the amount of 
damages the borough of West Chester 
must pay for land taken for the con- 
struction of a reservoir, Wilmer Hoopes, 
of the Hoopes Bro. & Thomas Co., West 
Chester, Pa., testified that the taking 
of seventy-eight acres of the 330 acres 
of the company’s holding known as the 
West Chester Nurseries would depre- 
ciate the property to the extent of 
$39,000. The estimates of witnesses ap- 
pearing for the company, mostly real- 
tors, ranged from $26,000 to $33,972, 
although a former tax collector asserted 
that the damage would be only $3,900. 
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BERNARDIN’S NURSERY 
PARSONS, KANSAS 
Established 1870 
Specializes in 
AMOOR PRIVET, SHRUBS, 
EVERGREENS 


and 


SHADE TREES 
for the great Southwest. 











TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


THE ONLY HARDY UPRIGHT YEW 
Should supersede Arbor-vite for hedge 
purposes 


AZALEAS (Evergreen and Deciduous) 

MAGNOLIAS Large Flowering 

RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS 
and other scarce items. 


Send us your list of require- 
ments with full iculars as to 
quantities, varieties and sizes. 

BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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EVERGREENS 


For Seventy years growers 
of Quality Evergreens 
Living Stock a Specialty 
Spring Trade List Now Ready 
EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
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Dormant, Field-grown 


Rosebushes 
HOWARD ROSE Co. 
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NEW AND RARE NURSERY STOCK 
BRUCKENTHALIA spiculifella. Hardy, heather- 
like plant, fragrant pink blossoms. 
LEX PERNY!. The new heavy-bearing holly. 
DAPHNE Cneorum. The new free-blooming 
strain; hardy; all sizes from liners to speci- 
men plants. 
Stock limited; place your order early. 


THEO, ALBERT Centralia, Wash. 
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GARDENERS AT GARDEN CITY. 


Annual Convention Well Attended. 


The annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Gardeners was 
held in the Garden City hotel, Garden 
City, N. Y., August 21 to 23. The at- 
tendance was large, and the business 
sessions were well attended. In the 
foyer of the hotel a splendid display 
of gladioli was staged, the exhibits be- 
ing mostly from Long Island estates. 

One business session each day was 
held in the ballroom of the hotel. In 
the absence in Europe of the president 
of the association, Frederick Sparks, 
the meetings were presided over by 
Frank Balogh, Cleveland, O. The con- 
vention was sponsored by the Western 
Long Island branch of the association, 
whose chairman, Alexander Michie, 
opened the first session with an address. 
An address of welcome was made by 
C. A. Larson, commissioner of parks 
and recreation, Garden City, to which 
response was made by Past President 
Thomas W. Head. 

Consideration of committee and other 
reports took up considerable time, and 
the nomination of officers for 1935 con- 
eluded the first session. A formal din- 
ner was an evening feature in the hotel 
the first day, at which James Duthie, 
Oyster Bay, presided as toastmaster. 

The proceedings of the second day 
commenced with a breakfast of the 
past presidents’ organization. Revision 
of by-laws occupied most of the busi- 
ness session, which was brought to a 
conclusion by the election of officers. 
The following were elected: President, 
Frank L. Balogh, Cleveland, 0O.; vice- 
president, John 8. Doig, Beverly Farms, 
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Mass.; secretary, reélected, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Ebel Hansell, New York; treasurer, 
Robert B. Bryden, Cleveland Heights, 
O.; trustees for three years, Frederick 
Sparks, Oakdale Station, N. Y., and 
Albert Hunt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; trustee for 
one year, Herbert W. Tickner, Glencoe, 
Tll., and trustee to fill out the unexpired 
term of Mr. Doig for 1935, William 
J. Seeley, Port Chester, N. Y 

In the afternoon the visitors were 
taken on a tour of leading estates on 
Long Island. In the evening the an- 
nual banquet was held in the hotel, at 
which Richardson Wright was toast- 
master and at which the speakers were 
Mrs. Samuel Seabury, representing the 
Garden Club of America; E. D. Mer- 
rill, director of the New York Botanical 
Garden; Major Gilmore D. Clark, con- 
sulting landscape architect of the city 
of New York; George Gillies, of the 
Horticultural Society of New York, and 
Donald J. Creighton, president of Inter- 
national Peace Garden, Inc. Music and 
dancing followed in the program. 

On the third day the business tran- 
sacted was more or less of a detailed 
character. After passing resolutions as 
a memorial to deceased members and 
final resolutions of a laudatory charac- 
ter, the convention adjourned, leaving 
te be considered by the executive 
board an invitation to hold the next 
convention as guests of the Western 
Pennsylvania branch of the association. 
In the afternoon the guests and their 
ladies were taken on an automobile 
ride along the new state parkways, and 
then to Jones’ beach. 





SPRAY 3,500 ACRES FOR MOTH. 


Thirty-five hundred acres of land, in- 
cluding many inaccessible mountainous 
tracts, 2,763 houseyards in towns and 
villages, and 5,000 isolated individual 
trees were sprayed during May and June 
in northeastern Pennsylvania in the en- 
ergetic campaign of the state and fed- 
eral governments to eradicate an out- 
break of the gypsy moth. 

More than 138,000 pounds of arsenate 
of lead and 14,400 quarts of fish oil were 
applied. Thirty powerful sprayers were 
in continuous operation from morning 
until night. In some cases the spray 
solution was pumped over a mile in or- 
der to reach outlying infestations. 

The extent of this spraying task was 
increased by the fact that all dwellings 
had to be promptly washed after spray- 
ing and all land posted to caution own- 
ers of livestock about the danger of 
animals eating the sprayed vegetation. 

Every possible effort was made this 
year to cover the extreme limits of the 
infestation so that spread from the cen- 
tral area would be definitely halted. 

In addition to spraying, the federal 
and state agencies have cut out and 
burnt several thousand acres of worth- 
less infested plant growth. Over 64,000 
trees were banded during the past year. 
Approximately 500 unemployed men 
have been given part-time jobs in the 
gypsy moth eradication work since Jan- 
uary 1 this year. Funds for wages were 
allotted from federal emergency relief 
appropriations and from regular sources. 





THE exhibition hall at the Hicks Nurs- 
eries, Westbury, N. Y., will be the scene 
of the fall flower show of the Westbury 
ee Society, September 25 to 
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OBITUARY. 


Louis D. Conley, Jr. 


Louis D. Conley, Jr., secretary-treas- 
urer of Outpost Nurseries, Inc., Ridge- 
field, Conn., was fatally injured August 
21 when an airplane he had bought 
three weeks before crashed as he was 
flying near the airport at Norwalk, 
Conn, He had but eighteen hours’ flying 
experience and was practicing for his 
pilot’s license when he seemed to bank 
the machine too sharply and the motor 
stalled. 

Mr. Conley, Jr., was 28 years old, a 
son of the late Colonel] Louis D. Conley 
and Mrs. Elsie Ehret Conley, of Out- 
post Farm, Ridgefield. He was educated 
at New York, graduating from Fordham 
University, New York, in 1928. He later 
did graduate work in landscape archi- 
tecture at the Columbia University and 
Harvard University. Besides being ac- 
tive in Outpost Nurseries, Inc., he was 
associated with a real estate firm at New 
York. He was married to the former 
Miss Catherine Ann Schumann, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., in 1931. 





APPLE CROP LOWEST IN YEARS. 


New York state faces the smallest 
apple crop in forty-four years, says 
Paul Williamson, of the department of 
agricultural economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

He notes that the August 1 estimate 
of the 1934 apple crop is eleven million 
bushels, five million bushels less than 
last year, and eight million bushels less 
than the average of the past five years. 
This is the smallest crop in the state 
since 1890. 

The August 1 estimate of the 1934 
apple crop for the United States is 110 
million bushels, Mr. Williamson says. 
This is 33 million bushels less than last 
year, and 45 million bushels less than 
the average of the past five years. In 
only one year, that of 1921, out of the 
past thirty years has the apple crop 
been as small as the estimated crop 
for this year. 
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Boxwood. 
1200 Dwarf, 3-year-old, 4 to 6 ins., 
20c each, for the lot. 
5000 Dwarf, 6-year-old, 7 to 16 ins., 
50c each, for the lot. 
800 Tree box, 10 to 16 ins., 
60c each, for the lot. 
Priced in the nursery. 5% discount for ng 
3 lots. For F.O.B. cars High Point add 15 
Nancy K. Austin Nursery, 
Drawer 1751, High Point, N. C. 


Tree Peony, Banksii, large, double, flesh 
pink, robust, free-blooming variety. Strong 
shrubs, own roots, each, $3.00. Herbaceous 
Peonies, best varieties. 

Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 


Hardy Perennials and Rock Garden Plants 
of over 50 varieties, strong seedlings, also 
3 of the world’s finest poney strains at very 
low price. Send for lis 

J. C. Sch idt, “Bristol, Pa. 

California [Privet, Lombardy Poplars, Ori- 
ental Planes, Shrubbery, Evergreens, Per- 
ennials, etc., at special prices. 

Westminster Nursery, Westminster, Md. 

















1) to? ins. Frank G. Long, New Carlisle, 0- 
NURSERY ACCESSORIES 


Nursery Tools, Leonard Full-strapped 
Spades, Kunde Knives and Shears, Budding 
and Grafting Supplies. Free 80-page whole- 
sale eam illustrates 600 tools. 

M. Leonard & Son, Piqua, Ohio. 
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FUMIGATE UNUSED HOUSES. 


Greenhouses, lying unused during the 
summer, are veritable havens of refuge 
for innumerable species of insects. Red 
spiders make themselves at home and 
thrive in any odd corners of the green- 
house and are not destroyed by fumi- 
gation at normal dosages after the 
house is in production. Stumps of de- 
flowered plants still standing are for 
weeks undisturbed breeding stations 
for thrips, midge, scale, mites and other 
infesting insects. 

These hang-overs remaining on the 
past season’s plants are not subjected 
to the limiting activities of birds and 
other insect enemies or adverse weather 
conditions, which outdoors would help 
to combat the pests’ usual prodigious 
rate of increase. 

Fortunately, the same conditions 
which favor propagation of the insects 
also contribute to an ideal setting for 
perfect insect control by fumigation 
with hydrocyanie acid gas. This gas 
is slowly released when calcium cya- 
nide is scattered on the greenhouse 
walks and, in the inclosed space, pene- 
trates into all corners of the house. 

It is of vital importance, while the 
greenhouse is entirely vacant of grow- 
ing plants, to clean out the house by 
a purging process, using a heavy dose 
of calcium cyanide, before starting a 
new crop. 

A powerful purgative dose of two 
pounds per thousand cubic feet applied 
now will kill all insects in all stages 
of development and give you a clean 
house with which to start the new sea- 
son. Thereafter, the standard dose of 
a quarter-ounce per thousand cubic feet 
seattered on the walks of the house 
every week or ten days, whether or not 
insects appear to be present, will keep 
your pest control problem completely 
solved at low cost, by destroying 
promptly the insects brought into the 
house from time to time during the 
season, 





JUDGES IN YARD CONTEST. 


Among the many judges chosen by the 
New York Herald-Tribune in its yard 
and garden competition are a number 
of persons actively engaged in florists’, 
seed and nursery trades. The list of 
judges follows: 


Earle T. Bugg, of Woodbury Dahlia Gestone, 
Woodbury Heights, N. J.; Clayton A. Bunting, 
of Bunting Nurseries, Selbyville, Del.; J. How- 
ard Buzy, Atlantic City, N. J.; Dr. Charles H. 
Connors, of New Jersey agricultural experiment 
station, New neg pice | * J.; Miss Ruth Den- 
— Madison, J.; Don, of A. L. Don 

Paterson, N. d.; Pt es Fieseler, of Peter 
‘Ut... & Co., New York; Charles L. Fischer, 
Atlantic City; George W. Fraser, of Fraser's 
Nurseries & Dahlia Gardens, Willimantic, Conn., 
and Mrs. Albert D. Frost, White Plains, N. Y. 

Also Miss Gisela Grimm, Carrsville, Va.; Wil- 
liam O. Hird, of I. N. Simon & Son, Philadelphia; 
Jobn Jennings, of F. & F. Nurseries, Sprtngions, 
N. J.; N. Johnston, Haddon Heights, N. J.; 
James 8. Kelty: superintendent of J. P. tS 
estate, Glen Cove, L. I.; Samuel Leigh, of Mar- 
jorie Leigh Gardens, Audubon, N. J.; Marcel 
Le Piniec, of Mayfair Nurseries, Bergenfield, N. 
J.; E. A. Mallette, of Koster & Co., Bridgeton, 
N. J.; Don E. Marshall, of W. E. Marshall Co., 
New York; Warren Maytrott, of Dahliadel Nurs- 
eries, Vineland, N. J.; Dr. Forman McLean, of 
New York Botanical Gardens, and Hermann’ W. 
Merkel, of Westchester county park commission, 
White ‘Plains, i Be 

Also Reeves Merritt, Pitman, N. J.; Fred Os- 

man, New Brunswick, N. J.; Axel ©. Palm, of 
Yorktown Nursery, Inc., Yorktown Heights, N.Y. 
Mrs. Ida White Parker, executive director of Na- 
tional Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild, New York; 
3 Raymond Rice, Ci Outpost Nurseries, Ridge- 
field, Conn.; Frank Schmidt, of J. Schmidt 
& Son, Inc., Milibues, N. J.; Henry “Schroeder, 
of Dauernheim Corp., Wantagh, N. : 
H. Totty, of Totty’s, Madison, N. J.; Michael . 
Watson, of Vaughan's Seed Store, "New York; 
Dr. Richard P. hite, of New Jersey agricul- 
tural experiment station, New Brunswick, and 
Romaine B. Ware, Bridgeton, N. J. 
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82 South Street 


TAMPA MIAMI HOUSTON 





“NORTH STAR” 
Pure Manila Rope ........134¢ per lb. 


Binder Twine (single ply) ......8¢ per lb. 
Hay Rope (2, 3 and 5 ply) . 


UNITED FIBRE CO. 


13¢ per lb. 


New York City 


CLEVELAND BAY CITY 











J. M. Unperwoop III, of the Jewell 
Nursery Co., Lake City, Minn., was a 
visitor in Chicago last week. 


Morris MarSHALL, Arlington, Ia., 
gave an illustrated lecture on “Land- 
scaping Small Yards and Gardens” be- 
fore the Civie Garden Club, Council 
Bluffs, Ia., August 9. 


Rose production made the newspaper 
headlines this week when the East Texas 
Rose Growers’ Codéperative Association 
filed a protest with the Department of 
Agriculture against a limit of produc- 
tion. 


Mrs. CarL SHAMBURGER, wife of Carl 
Shamburger, of the Shamburger Rose 
Nursery, Winona, Tex., died recently. 
She had been operated upon at Tyler, 
Tex., in June, at the time of the conven- 
tion of the Southwestern Association of 
Nurserymen. 


FRANC P. DANIELS, of Daniels Nursery, 
Ine., Long Lake, Minn., is president of 
the fair of Hennepin county, Minn. The 
firm also has a direct interest in the Hor- 
ticultural building at the fair, for the 
nursery always has a large booth there 
devoted to nursery products. 


McELHANEY’s Nursery, Santa Paula, 
Cal., has been purchased by Philip A. 
Shipley and R. E. Miller, both of whom 
are graduates of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, where they specialized 
in landscape architecture. Mr. Miller has 
been a tree surgeon for the Berkeley park 
department for about a year. 


DiscussineG the orchard outlook, A. F. 
Grossman, of the Columbia & Okanogan 
Nursery Co., Wenatchee, Wash., recently 
declared that the fruit grower stands in 
the best economic position of any agri- 
cultural producer and that the future for 
orchards of the proper varieties was 
never brighter than at present. 


Amone the passengers on the Grace 
liner Santa Lucia which sailed from 
Seattle, Wash., for San Francisco, Cal., 
July 28, was J. J. Bonnell, Seattle nurs- 
eryman, who was starting on a vacation 
to Tahiti. The Santa Lucia was the 
first ship of the Grace line to leave 
Seattle since May 13, because of the 
longshoremen’s strike. 


Epwakp D. RicHarps, who was a land- 
seaper at Kansas City, Mo., for eight 
years, has established a landscape busi- 
ness at Muskogee, Okla., where he has 
bought the estate of an oil magnate. The 
property, known as The Homestead, is on 
route 3 and contains some forty acres, 
with a Japanese garden, which is being 
enlarged and completed. Mr. Richards re- 
ceived his training on a large estate in 
England. 
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With the Expert Help of 
LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 


This new book gives spe- 
cific experience in growing 
more than 800 bulbs, 
shrubs, annuals and _per- 
ennials that belong in 
THE ROCK GARDEN 


oon = 


from rock g nm 
een 


Th mon. Mlustrated ‘with $1.60 
Piece in color. iy eat postpaid 
Send check to: 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 








HELP WANTED 


Exper. aced nurseryman who knows 
propagating of evergreens, etc. Single 
man who can take full charge of private 
nursery on large Chicago estate. Give 
full details in letter. 
PFUND BELL NURSERY CoO. 
Lake St., Elmhurst, Ill. 














THE Beverly Hills Nurseries, Beverly 
Hills, Cal., are now being managed by 
Edward E. Spence, for the past two years 
mayor and councilman of Beverly Hills. 








Subseribers and _ prospective 
subscribers to THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN are advised that 
this magazine does not employ 
canvassers or subscription agents. 
Therefore, please mail your re- 
mittance for subscription direct 
to this office. Do not pay cash or 
give your order to a stranger. If 
anyone purports to be a repre- 
sentative of THE AMERICAN 
NURSERYMAN or authorized to 
solicit subscriptions for it, you 
will confer a favor to this paper 
by taking his name and address 








and forwarding it to the publisher. 
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OVER 750 DEALERS 
in 39 States 


MADE MONEY 
Last Year Selling 


“J. &P.” ROSE NOVELTIES 


THESE SPECIALTIES 


are popularized by National Advertising 
which creates the demand and helps sell 
other stock, too. MORE NEW KINDS 
THIS YEAR. Here is the list, ALL PAT- 
ENTED VARIETIES. 


*Princess Von Orange Countess Vandal 



















Golden Climber *Token 
Blaze Souvenir 
Amelia Earhart Governor Alfred E. Smith 
*Nigrette Mary Hart 





(*New this year) 






ALSO there are several other NEW 
ROSES, in two to three thousand lots, 
available for exclusive listing — improved 
strains in Perennials and a general assort- 
ment of well grown stock. Especially we 
call your attention to our young spaced 
blocks of Shade Trees—Oaks, Lindens, 
Maples, Elms—one to three inches caliper. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Wholesale Only 


Hybridizers and Distributors of New Roses 
and Plant Specialties. 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 


DOGS MUST ahi 


annay So dows man larn tok ~. 











































HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete — of lining out sizes. 
Also for lan ping. 
Send tor our wholesale catalogue. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
ECIALISTS 



























PROFITABLE PEONIES 
Best Varieties. Attractive Prices. 
Fine quality roots, liberally graded. 
23rd Annual Catalogue ready. 
HARMEL PEONY COMPANY 


Growers of Fine Peonies since 1911 
Berlin, Maryland. 
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Write for Samples and Price List 






COSTS Wi MAKES 
LESS THAN CLEAN - NEAT 
BURLAP BUNDLES: 
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We will send full size workin, aa os ay that will prove in 
your own ps room that SAXOLIN is superior to any 
other wrapper for retaining dirt and moisture around the roots 
and delivering a clean, attractive package. 


SAXOLIN is two sheets of kraft Paper cemented with 
one filler and crinkled to stretch and conform to shape of 
undle. 


It’s waterproof—tough and easy to handle. 


If you are using any special size material for wra pping 
tell us the size and we will send samples. Try S. 
now and be ready for your next shipping season. 


Case Bae Co, 


Specialty Dept. -:- Cleveland, Ohio 




















Selected Credit Risks 


Changes in the past three years have made your old mailing list out of 
date, no matter how good it was. You can save on postage and printing in 
mailings to the trade this season by addressing only those whose orders you 
want and whose orders are worth having. 





From our current credit reports we have compiled a@ list of 
florists, nurserymen and that des just such 
names and only them. Each © is rated as “Good” or 
“Fair.” Each name is also mashed = with the branch of the in- 
dustry: Florist wholesale, Florist retail, Florist grower, Nurs- 
eryman retail, Nurseryman wholesale, Seedsman, Grower of 
outdoor flowers, Bulb grower. 














No such list is obtainable elsewhere at any price. It is offered you at a 
low charge because we know many firms want it—they need it vitally at this 
time. One mailing will save the cost of the list. The credit information will 
save it many times thereafter. 

Names are listed yyy by towns in each sta’ 

can buy the list by states the rate of $1.00 per hundred 
names (minimum charge, $5.00). Send a list of the states you 
ams, and we will immediately forward the list with invoice 
© cover, 


Complete List (4,631 names) $25.00 


National Nurserymen’s Credit Bureau, Inc. 





















612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Mi. | 











